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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


re Sal 
ae cuaeay valuable as an 
Setieats eral inst 


conn tae fred im to 7S cake bienectt well 


where ee ter" sale te are most sist Cente bet ey ence 


here, little is known by experience and persona personal observa- 

; the distress whieh pervades the metropolis in the 
aggregate, like that which individuals feel, is concealed 
under a gay coat; and if it now and then out, it is 
soon be ere a amidst the bustle and ex which 
are on without intermission. In the country it is 
far ; art of hr the oq eee - 
ma’ see it: squire, er, the 
parson jd ered the dramatis < pecw stand out 
in bol at and it is ts impose ys Be be long among them, 
without forming pretty pretty correct notions of their characters. 


The pictures here presented to the teader are not of the 


favourable kiad, but pee to ae and are 
shetolied WINK pencil eyaal at home in the severe, the 
satiric, and the pathetic, ae ot 


pleasingly in 


touches of simple and desc we are pare te 


for the latter possesses the fidelity of his prototype, with 
a mind enlarged by feelings infinitely more 3 greater 
sympathy with the toate? testa the lower classes, and an 
uncompromisit against those are the causes 
of their perc tegat and who revel in luxury at their ex- 
— ‘Crabbe, on the contrary, po flattered power, 

fren ast Genly wich his volumes by dedications unworthy of a 
free 


y resent vee ford room for long extracts, we shall 
give a catalogue raisonée of the pictures introdaced.— 
The Rectory and the Rector’s Lady :— 

‘The stands all aloof 
re: slated roof, 


y 
ier phy di lady's knees are so stuff with kneeling, 


so strained with devotional feeling, 
That ene oenke het the ones , aad takes a drive, 
And comes home to dinner at half. past five.” 
The Attorney’s House; a Room in the Poor-house ; 
the Parson’s Parlour :-— 

* There's a wit at the Parson's board to day, 
ipa Ab ed y how gay ! 
Toei poest ‘emen roar—at a # jokes 

The blush—at gat , 
hod ores s Hvohet lonenips hamign, 
merrier 
Oinpuae would All feet 


a Mok ovo tad 


Raclbe 





Music! a lady's jewell’d finger 
Fondly seems to love to linger 
O'er the harp’s enamour’d string 
Ever she opes her lips to sing, 
iss, and kiss. 


hand is rais’d in praise 
Of ike sentimental lays, , 


od tears, aye tears, are seen to 
O’er the mock miseries of Moore!’ 

The Poor-house again; Will Somers’s Sto 
became.a poacher; a fe Raper par flowers ; | 
Jack Morley’s Story, 
has been confined in 
illegitimate child :—~ 


* I curse them—not that they in sooth 
Have worn in want and toil my youth ; 
My curses on their head I roll, 
Because they've brutalia'd my soul.’ 

Marriage of the Squire’s wor and Lady’s Maid,—a 
comic painting; Faith, Hope, and Charity,—distribution 
of the three sisters: — 

* Faith leaves off heavenly things, 

To trust in Lords and Kings; 

Hope shakes her pinions and prepares to roam ; 
Best of the sisters three, 
Thrice blessed Charity ; 

Ah! Charity begins—and stays—at home.’ 


The Clerical Magistrate, a oe picture : _- 


*T would quite o ‘erpower you to roa him speak ; 

So loud and so long, and so choice his expressions, 

No wonder he’s chaisman of Quarter Sessions ! 

Lord! how he thanders—a ae can — 

If a poor man’s suspected of a 

yan a bastard! in horrors va ery 

For the Doctor himself is as chaste—as a monk. p 
Yet the Doctor's y Cook is not fam’d for her cooking, 
But the aelsteai teal hiots she is very good looking.’ 


Martha Green’s Story, pre ene one; Six Fel- 


lows of a College are waiters upon Pro- 
vidence, presser shgraes Bn. of an old Rector 
‘ hae how they wade thr the‘ Post’ 
r the old Rector yee repre j 
That he's beckon bie ck by a fall from. his horse, 


Or gone off it a fit in ny he bow aa cd 


Providentially choked b 
Or some morning found ‘ Dead,—by the finger of God.’ 


We shall stop here, and give a few more seraps in our 
next Number. 


» how he 
Farmer ; 
» Morley 

of hie << samme 





THE DRAMA: | 
EXPEDIENCY OF MOULDING IT IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THE EVENTS AND potty OF THE AGE. 


Iw a former paper I advocated the 

poowd rons a - of. 
Aristophanes on the stage ; 

bo show, be terre tame 
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public, and ‘the liberal tendency of the times. Both the 
ancient and modern world laid the first foundations of 
drama, on the basis of religion; for whilst the more 
recent and vivid impression of their belief lasted, their 
minds’ delighted most to dwell on the consideration 
of this subject, and-writers consequently took materials, 
which superstition supplied. Former ages ran through 
the fables of their mythology, latter ones framed divine 
mysteries, and gave the stories of the Bible; the want 
of refinement and ignorance in our ancesty, given up to 
the ideas of magic and witehcraft, made the love of the 
marvellous, the intermixture of supernatural with human 
affairs, agreeable to their minds; the remnant of these 
popular prejudices might~be seen in the Tempest, 
Macheth, Midsummer Night's Dream, &c. &c. incidents 
in the working up ofa plot, a modern audience would not 
sanction ina regular play. When the taste of the peo- 
ple for these decayed, the drama forsook this groundwork, 
and took .a more regular shape, royalty and aristocracy 
ided, and the history of the great was thought the 
istory of all ; princes of the blood and the romance of 
high life formed the subject. It is, unfortunately, but too 
true, though denied by some, that ion has been 
more generally entertained for the high than the low, we 
deplore the misfortunes of kings, though the consequences 
of their own misconduct; we give them grand retiring 
pensions, yet still pity their fallen conditions; thousands 
of the populace may be slain asserting their just liberties, 
and we treat the circumstance with indifference, or be- 
stow a passing tribute of admiration, given at the spur of 
the moment, and thrown on the objects taken in the 
lump; but when nobles experience retributive justice, we 
call it a bloody and barbarous revolution, our anxiety is 
awakened for every individual whose life is in risk, the 
haughty and the prond aristocrat, who will die in the last 
ditch fighting for his order, against the rights of every 
other, becomes a Coriolanus in our estimation, and we 
carry these feelings with us, when these personages having 
made their exits from the theatre of the world walk 
upon a smaller stage. Shakspeare, the father of our 
regular drama, might well act in unison with this spirit ; he 
wrote for a queen, and therefore that he adorned majesty 
and illustrated royalty, made the tear more often fall for 
the divine rights of legitimacy than the vulgar sorrows 
of the subject, is no matter of wonder. It may be the 
thought surprising that the Athenians such abhorrors of 
royalty, so republican in their manners, who coupled kings 
with tyratits, began their drama with the same topics ; but 
though their introduction was owing to somewhat the 
same causes, yet the handling the subject was far different, 
and the results suitable to a republic. With us it was 
agreeable, if partly necessary, with them necessity only, 
for all their past history was involved in mythology, and 
their government had been monarchical up to the time of 
Thespis, their first and dramatic writer. Solon, indeed, 
did not think the enrolment in literature of these bygone 
heraes of monarchy, a species of composition at all con- 
sistent with his republic, but rather injurious to a demo- 
cracy as teaching the people the arts of kings, the ways of 
tyrants, and reminding them of the fallen dynasty, and 
forbade Thespis, says Diogenes Laertius, ‘to act or teach 
the making of tragedies, as an unprofitable and fabulous 
sort of learning,’ and, in correspondence with his own 
views, he attributed the machinations of Pisistratus, in 
the usurpation of absolute power, to the lessons of the 
dramatist ; and, as the abovementioned writer continues, 
‘ when Pisistratus wounded himself, he cried out I know 
his instructors; but this legislator need not have feared ; 
the drama soon assimilated itself to the character of 
the people and their government, it abounded in freedom 
of opinion and popular sentiments, and although royalty 





was so much necessarily the theme, it toldatale of sor- 
row to the governed, of disgrace to the rulers; a catalogue 
of crimes which never found a parellel in history was un- 
folded ; incest, murder, adultery, patricide, fratricide, and 
matricide, or a combination of circumstances which never 
but once met together, acts which go under no names, 
a Thyestes eating his children; all were represented to 
be pursued by the Gods, forsaken of men ; any personage 
of royal blood, with unprecedented horror attached) to 
his character and circumstances, was generally sufficient 
plot for the play, each and everyoue almost in the line of 
prosody, was a monstrum, horrendam, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum. But Aischylus, amore democratic 
writer, who in some of his plays ;reproyes Euripides. for 
talking too much of kings, put together incidents. still 
more congenial to the temperament of his own mind,and 
the sympathies of the people; the. Prometheus vinctus, 
representing one oppressed under an oppression, a subject 
quarrelling with his Lord, the opposition of an inferior 
to a superior, a half mortal against entire celestial, -a pig- 
my power against the omnipotent, a friend to. the 
people, a martyr in their cause, when trodden under 
foot and disregarded by absolute power, the Harmodius 
and Aristogiton of divinity, aiming at the downfall of 
tyranny, though crushed in the attempt. Even so Milton 
sang of Satan in similar times, who acted the part in 
celestial matters, which Cromwell had just done in sub- 
lunary circumstances,—raised the standard of liberty, but 
with an eye to the supreme power himself; and the epic, 
which is near akin, equally with the drama, is a transcript 
of the times. Homer wrote the ‘ Iliad ’ in days of ancient 
chivalry; Virgil sung the origin of the then monarchy, 
the Augustan ancestry; Aischylus, of the philanthropical 
Orleans branch of the Gods ; our own Milton, of the free 
spirits of heaven; Tasso, of the Crusades in his times, 
But the Athenians were of too delicate a gensibility to 
allow present circumstances of immediate date, where 
their own griefs and feelings were concerned, to be the 
medium of tragic appeal; the efforts of art were not 
required to enforce their emotions, naturally violent; the 
power of poetry and song had an effect on their minds, 
equal to the operation of the ‘ Ranz des Vaches’,on the 
Swiss; their imagination overpowered their reason, and 
made representation stronger than reality; Phrynicus 
tried the experiment, and chnnsing for his subject the 
catastrophe of the Milesians, which stood in relation to 
the Athenians, as Poland to France, emulating a success- 
ful prototype in the cause of freedom, drawn on by their 
success, and allured by the hopes of support from their 
compatriot predecessors,—Miletus, as well as Poland, 
uttered its death-shriek within hearing of its friends, who 
had to stand by without being able to render assistance, 
and see its infant aspirations after freedom strangled at 
the birth, in the arms of its gigantic enslaver,—such was 
the picture the Grecian dramatist drew before their eyes, 
which so wounded their consciences and drowned them 
in tears, that they mulcted Phrynicus for trying their 
feelings so acutely, and forbade'the representation of what 
they had not the heart to see. Audiences like the Athe- 
nians have not since, and are never likely to meet again, 
to witness the performances of any authors or actors ; such 
judges never more likely to pronounce on their merits or 
demerits, so acute in feeling, so alive in passion, so nice 
in judgment,—who damned the performance of a writer 
otherwise of high repute, according to Aristotle, for want 
of neat management in the turning of a metaphor, But an 
author of the present day need not fear overpowering the 
sympathies of bis hearers, but should rather ex - 
ably to run the gamut of our feelings, and give a lively 
impulse to our natures, not too ecstatic to be borne, by 
the adoption of the political occurrences of the day, 















which, for.diversity of pathos, intensity, eccentricity, and 
marvellousness, were never much, if at all exceeded, by 
those of any other period. But since the serious drama 
did not consort with the sentiments of the Athenian peo- 
ple, as a vehicle for their public feelings, when they were 
in a state of impassioned excitement on the subject, (ex- 

i case of the ‘ Persai,’ which describes their vic- 
tories, leaders, and the fallen enemy at their feet, in the 
height of his distress,) the duller key of past history, 
which more gently agitated, was principally the resort of 
the tragic writer. Pally aware, however, that the repre- 
sentation of present affairs was one of the best mediums of 
entertainment, they did not overlook its merits, but gave it 
into the hands of comedy, which originated the Aristo- 
phanic: both this last and the former kind, the lighter 
and the graver drama, with profit, might and ought to be 
iu the possession of the British stage. 

[To be continued.) 








STAGE DANCING. 


‘ Dassing is a fashionable scqomaplishment of both sexes, and con- 
tributes to form the body to graceful motions.’—Warrts. 
THERE are many who appear to consider that twirling 
and twisting about, and skilfulness in the performance 
of feats more appropriated to a posture-master, are the 
only essential requisites to form a good dancer. This is 
in part, if not entirely, owing to a perversion of taste in 
the pyblic mind’; for those dances which require the most 
exertion, and are the least graceful, are also the most 
populat,—withess the hornpipe; and when a ballet is 
introdaced in a piece, nothing is more common, after 
some tolerable, perhaps even graceful dancing, has been 
exhibited by thé infetiors, than to have two principals, as 
they are termed,—the superiority of whom over the rest is 
generally only evinced by an ability to jump higher, and 
to distort their limbs in more unnatural positions ; thus 
verifying the truth of what Addison said when writing on 
the same subject, that ‘ as in poetry there are laborious 
fools who write anagrams and acrostics, so there are pre- 
tenders in dancing, who think merely to do what others 
cannot, is to excel.” So long, however, as this is encou- 
raged, we must in vain look for any melioration to take 
place; for let them dance ever so gracefully, they may 
do so till doomsday, without. getting any applause; but 
only let them fivish by holding out one leg horizontally, 
and spinning round half a dozen times like a te totum on 
the other, and the house will resound with acclamations, 
and the dance will probably, in the next day’s papers, be 
lauded to the skies, for the display of extraordinary acti- 
vity, and the performance of astonishing pirouettes, &c. ; 
all this, from experience, they are well aware of, and con- 
sequently make a point of reserving all their strength for 
the perfect consummation of this indispensablée finale, 
Now, that they should stidy most that for which they 
get most approbation, is not to be wondered at ; but. that 
the public should patronise a style of dancing pardon- 
able only in clowns and tumblers, is difficult to account 
for in any other way, than by considering them incapable 
of appreciating good dancing, or of distinguishing between 
what is really such, and what is mere vulgar imitation, 
and attempts to excite admiration, by unmeaning atti- 


tudes and laborious efforts. 
JuLivus. 





A GOOD QUESTION. 

Have I obliged anybody, or done the world any service ? 
If so, the action has rewarded me. This answer will en- 
courage good nature, therefore let it always be at hand. 
—Muarcus Antoninus 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ANGLING AND QUINNING. 
Quin thought angling a very barbarous diversion ; and 
on being asked why, gave this reason: ‘ Suppose some 
superior being should bait a hook with venison, and go a 
Quinning, I should ‘certainly bite, and what a sight I 
should be dangling in the air.’—Galt’s Lives of the Players. 


NEVER GIVE UP! 

In a letter from Mr Brune to Mr Rawlins; June 14, 

1735, in the Bodleian collection, he states, that one Mr 

Vernon followed a butterfly aine miles before he could 

catch him!—{To be chased in this manner would cure 
anybody of singing ‘ I’ be a Butterfly.’} 


SOUTREY NOT MUSICAL. 
Poetry and painting are closely allied: but I am 
heterodow as to the trinity of the arts, and reject the co- 
equality of musie.— Southey’s Travels in Spain. 


AN INCREDIBLE STORY, 

Sir William Read, who evrote a book upon optics ; and 
when his book was printed, did not know which was the 
right side uppermost, and which the wrong.—Recreative 
Review. 

ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

A notiee of the performance of this Opera at the 
King’s theatre last night, will. be given in our next 
number, 


WAKING AND SLEEPING. 

Living and waking men have one world in common, 

they use the same air and fire, and discourse by the same 

inciple-of -logie and -reason ; “but men that are asleep 
ve every one a world to himself.— Jeremy Taylor. 


A SHREWD ANTICIPATION. 

Sheridan is said to have had a general formula to be 

sent to any author who might send him a work for his 

perusal and opinion— Dear Sir, I have received your ex- 

quisite work, and I have no doubt I shall be highly de- 
lighted after I have read it.’ ; 








STANZAS 
TO ON PARTING, 


‘ Sic quam vis aberat placite presentia forme, 
Que dokeané ses tae manebat amor.’—Ovip. 

Tue bark awaits! a few short days, 
And other eyes will meet thy gaze ; 
Fresh seenes surround, and stranger hands 
Be clasp’d with thine in distant lands ; 
Yet, oh! sometimes when thoughts are free, 
By forest shade, or moon-lit sea, 
At twilight hour remember me ! 





It was the hour that first we met, 

The hour we parted with regret; 

Could they but speak, the waves, the air, 
For thee are loaded now with prayer. 

In life, a thousand things there are, 

The heart’s bright schemes of bliss to mar, 
But memory can travel far, 


And dreams of love a rapture wake, 

E’en when realities forsake. 

Yes! there are tones and words which bind, 

A spell, like music on the mind; 

Deep burning glances that remain; 

And kindled bopes, we still retain, 

Though conscious all are nursedin vain! C,H. 
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Cosure Apmissrons.—‘ A real Lover of the Drama’ 
makes the following complaint against the Coburg; we 
know nothing of the matter ourselves, but we insert it 
that it may produce explanation; at present the reader 
will take it as an anonymous authority.—‘ I have just been 
informed of a system now working at the Coburg Theatre, 
calculated to bring the drama into contempt, and seriously 
injure dramatic property. It is the custom at this theatre 
to issue an innumereble quantity of free,orders to the pit, 
to admit twice as many persons as that part of the house 
will contain but which are refused after a certain time, 
consequently the pit becomes crowded to suffocation, by 
a noisy and disreputable audience, and the managers gain 
is only found in the extra money which may be taken Fon 
those persons who cannot find room in the pit, and pay 
to be passed to the boxes. Now that the minors are 
struggling to gain a great point in their favour, such a 
disgraceful mode of obtaining money of the public, might 
be dispensed with. I am also told that boys and ple 
out of the streets are in the habit of begging for enkere of 
shopkeepers in the neighbourhood of the Coburg, and 
whom the manager plentifully supplies to obtain the 
necessary distribution—[We doubt this.—Zd. Tut.)— 
Most of the placards against dramatic monopoly are dated 
from this theatre ; the orators at the public meetings are 
chiefly actors there, some of them seem to be, and are, 
men of intelligence, surely they ought to effect a revolution 
ina theatre governed in a manner so beggarly and mis- 
chievous,’ 


Drury Lane.—The best novelty in the selection of 
music on Saturday evening was the following Baccha- 
nalian song, composed by Phillips, and sung by him 
with the true spirit of enjoyment, and to the delight of 
the house, who rapturously encored it. The words of 


the song are very poetical, and as the air to which it is 
married is joyous and animated, thereis no doubt of its 
becoming a general favourite. 


THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY. 
The Poetry by Barry Coannwatt, Esq, 


Sina, sing, who sings, 
To her who weareth a hundred rings? 
Ah! who is this lady fine? 
The vine, boys, the vine ! 
The morher of mighty wine ! 
A roamer is she 
O’ er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company, 


Drink, drink, who drinks, 
To her who blusheth but never thinks ! 
Ah! who is this maid of thine, 
The grape, boys, the grape ! 
Oh never let her escape, 
Until she is turned to wine, 
For better is she 
Than vine can be, 
And very, very good company. 


Dream, dream, who dreams, 
Of the god who governs a thousand streams, 
Ah! who is this spirit fine, 
The wire, boys, the wine ! 
Good Bacchus, a friend of mine, 
Who maketh a man divine ; 
Ah! better is he 
Than vine or tree, 
And the best of-all good company. 
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——— 


Covent Garden Theatre will remain open until the 22nd 
instant, owing to the continued attraction of the Hunch. 
back. 


Vauxhall Gardens will be opened to-morrow evening, 





EVERY ONE HAS HIS. TASTE. 

The inhabitants of Corunna love dearly those sounds 
which we should deem unmusical. Their carts are drawn 
by two oxen, and the wheels make a most discordant 
creaking ; and though the governor of the town ordered 
that the wheels should be well oiled to prevent this, the 
drivers presented a petition to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing, alleging, that the oxen, and consequently themselves 
liked the sound, and would not draw without this accom. 
paniment ; the order was revoked.—Southey’s Travels in 
Spain. 

CONCERT EXTRAORDINARY. 

Bayle notices the abbot of Baigne, a man of t wit, 
who, having the art of inventing new musical” instru. 
ments, and being in the service of Lewis XI, king of . 
France, was ordered hy that prince to get him a@ concert of 
swines’ vvices, thinking it impossible. The abbot was 
not surprised, but asked money for the performance, 
which was immediately delivered to him: and he 
wrought a thing as singulaz as ever wag seen; for out 
of a great number of hogs, of several ages, which he got 
together, and placed under a tent or pavilion, covered 
with velvet, before which he had a table of wood, 
painted, with a certain number of keys, he made an 
organical instrument, and as he played upon the said 
keys, with little spikes, which pricked the hogs, he made 
them ory in such order and consonance, as highly delighted 
the king and all his company.—Aayle’s Dictionary. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF ALFIERI. 

Alfieri, that eccentric Italian, and fine poet, was partial 
to long hair, and wore his hair floating about, just as we 
see the poor Ophelia’s. One day he was leaning against 
a side-board, decorated with a costly Chinese tea-service, 
but, by a sudden movement of his tresses, dawn went one 
of the tea cups. The lady of the mansion took the liberty 
of telling. him he had spailt the service, and he might as 
well have broken them all ; when instantly Alfieri, with- 
out uttering a syllable, or changing countenance, swept 
off the whole service upon the door. Again, he, at the 
theatre at Turin, was lalling over a sitle-box, into which 
his lovely auburn ringlets fell, and wherein was a lady, 
She broke out into the most violent encomiums upon his 
locks, and kept repeating the same; but the wearer was 
mute; he was for the present ungrateful. Next morn- 
ing, however, the lady received a ee containing all 
the hair off the poet’s head, with the following billet :— 
‘If you like the hair, here it is; but for heaven's sake, 


' leave me alone.— Hobhouse’s Illustrations of Childe Harold. 
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